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ABSTRACT 

This document reports a study conducted to test the 
nypothesxs that the level of abstraction of agreements and 
disagreements influences evaluations of and behavioral intentions 
toward other persons with the most abstract the most important. A 
•level of abstraction" theory, which predicts importance effects, 
holds that values, norms, roles, and facilities (specific means for 
reaching goals) form a level of abstraction hierarchy, from most to 
least important in producing conflict. A second hypothesis was that 
the race of a stimulus person would be important only in the 
determination of relatively intimate behavioral intentions. Complex 
stimulus persons differing in all combinations of race (black- white) 
and same-opposite values (highly abstract), norms, role beliefs, and 
facilities beliefs (least abstract) were constructed. Hypothesis one 
was partially supported; a clear level of abstraction effect was 
found but facilities beliefs controlled more variance than expected. 
This operated in addition to a proportion-of-agreement affect. 
Hypothesis two was not supported; a race main effect was observed 
only for superordination-subordination scores; in addition, race 
interacted with values, norms, and roles to determine t valuation 
scores. Results were discussed in terms of the perception of goal 
interdependence versus contrience. (Author/ JM) 
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Preface 



This report is part of a series which is concerned with the economically 
disadvantaged. We have shown, thus far, and will continue showing in reports 
to be published shortly, that economic disadvantages are associated with and 
presumably create characteristic ways of perceiving and thinking about the 
social environment which are different from non-disadvantaged groups. Such 
differences create barriers in communication between a disadvantaged employee 
and his supervisor, his fellow employees and his subordinates. Such barriers 
make it more difficult for such an employee to hold a job. If we are to 
rehabilitate such an employee we must train both the employee and the people 
m his job environment in ways which ;*ill reduce such barriers. 

The present study explores the effects of different kinds of disagree- 
ments on interpersonal attitudes. It shows that the level of abstraction of 
the disagreements is an important influence on such attitudes. Generally 
the more abstract the disagreement, the more negative is its effect. Race 
and type of disagreement also show certain interactions. 

This kind of information is useful in constructing cultural training 
materials, since it tells us what we should emphasize in our training. ' 
Specifically, it tells us that we should emphasize the similarity in values 
between employers and employees, while putting less emphasis on disagreements 
at lower levels of abstraction. Emphasis on such similarity will have, in 
all likelihood, positive effects on interpersonal attraction, and will allow 
the trainees to learn about specific cultural differences without negative 
dXxcc t • 
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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to test the hypothesis that the level of 
abstraction of apreements and disagreements influences evaluations of and 
behavioral intentions toward other persons with the most abstract the most 
important. A second hypothesis was that the race of a stimulus person would 
be important only in the determination of relatively intimate behavioral 
intentions. Complex stimulus persons differing in all combinations of 
race (black-white) and same-opposite values (highly abstract), norms, 
role beliefs and facilities beliefs (least abstract) were constructed. 
Hypothesis 1 was partially supported; a clear level of abstraction effect 
was found, but facilities beliefs controlled more variance than expected. 
This operated in addition to a proportion-of-agreement effect. Hypothesis 
2 was not supported; a race main effect was observed only for superordination- 
subordination scores; in addition, race interacted with values, norms, and 
roles to determine evaluation scores. Results were discussed in terms of 
the perception of goal interdependence vs. contrience. 



RACE AND LEVEL OF ABSTRACTION OF DISAnREE?'ENTS AS DETERf'INAm'S 
OF EVALUATION AND BEHAVIORAL IlfTENTIONS^ ■ 
Jack M. Feldman 
I'niversity of Illinois 

Introduction 

It is generally agreed that interpersonal attraction (as measured by a 
variety of devices) is partially determine*' by attitudinal similarity, 
variously defined (Byrne. 1969; McGuire. 1969; and many others). However, 
it is not generally agreed that prejudice, defined by both evaluation and 
behavioral intentions measures, depends upon race-specifically, that race 
influences intentions to perforr- relatively intimate behaviors. Rokeach 
and his associates (Rokeach. 1961; Rokeach f, Mezei. 1966; Rokeach.' Smith. 
5 Evans. 1960; Stein. Hardyck. f, Smith. 1965) have argued that prejudice, 
defined primarily in terms of evaluation and friendship choice, is based 
entirely on belief differences, or the assumption of such differences, 
between blacks and whites. Mezei (1971) supported the intimacy hypothesis, 
originally proposed by Triandis (Triandis 5 Davis. 1965; Triandis. Loh. § 
Levin. 1966). and in addition showed that social pressure was responsible 
for the race effect, a finding not inconsistent with Triandis' position. 
This is especially true in light of Triandis and Triandis' (1965) 
investigation of cultural influences on the determinants of social distance. 

Another unresolved issue in the interpersonal attraction literature is 
that of issue importance. In contrast to common-sense reasoning, it has 
been found (Byrne. 1969; Byrne ^Nelson. 1964. 1965) that importance of 
issue does not interact with agreement- disagreement, except under a very 
specific set of circumstances (Byrne. London. 5 Griffitt. 1968; Clore f, 
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Baldridge, 1968). Triandis, Weldon and Gwynn (in preparation) have arpued 
that disapreement may be used as a cue indicating a contrient relationship, 
one in which goal atfainirent by an individual prevents goal attainment by 
a second; a^rreement may imply interdependence, such that goal attainment by 
one means goal attainment by another. If this explanation has validity, it 
may be that attitudinal disagreement irrplies contrience or interdependence 
either in addition to or instead of providing immediate positive or negative 
reinforcement; thus, issue importance influences attraction when it is made 
extremely salient (Byrne et al., 1968; Clore § Baldridge, 1968), since it 
then permits a stronger judfment of the type of relationship. 

Smelser (1963) has proposed a "level of abstraction" theory which clearly 
predicts importance effects, while at the same time dealing with non- 
attitudinal variables. !'e proposes that values, norms, roles, and facilities 
(specific means for reaching goals) form a level of abstraction hierarchy, 
from most to least important in producing conflict. From the Triandis et al. 
(1971) reasoning above, it may be argued that value disagreement indicates 
the most contrience, norm disagreement somewhat less, role disagreement 
still less, and facilities disagreement the least. Thus, disagreements at 
lower levels of abstraction should produce less negative evaluation of another 
person than disagreements at high levels of abstraction. 

It is predicted that: 

1. Agreement-disagreement on values, noims, roles and facilities will 
control decreasing amounts of variance in the determination of interpersonal 
evaluation and behavioral intentions. 

2. Race will control a significant Percent of variance only on 
relatively intimate behavioral intentions. 
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r Method 

Subjects 

Thirty-four white male undergraduates participated in the study as 
part of a course requirement in introductory psycho lo{>y. 
Instruments 

Agreement on values, norms, roles, and facilities was manipulated 
through two questionnaires designed to make the variables as salient as 
possible to the students. The first questionnaire was open-ended, and 
requested the student to write four or five sentences giving his own beliefs 
about political values, norms, roles, and facilities. He was also asked to 
write down those beliefs he considered most nearly opposite to his own. 
The subjects were given the following definitions of each variable: 

Values. A person's basic beliefs about himself, who he should be. 
and how he should relate to nature, others, and society. For 
example, belief in revolutionary vs. evolutionary social change, 
or a belief in cleanliness. 
Norms. Ideas about correct behavior applying to everyone in society. 
For example, a belief in non-violence, or a belief that everyone 
should keep his house clean. 
Roles. Ideas about correct behavior which apply to persons having 
a particular position in a society. For examnle. a belief that 
students should be leaders in changing society, or that the wife 
should clean house. 
Facilities . Ideas about appropriate means for achieving goals. For 
example, a belief that civil disobedience is a valid means of 
political expression, or that one should use only non-polluting 
detergents. 



Political beliefs were chosen because these were felt to bo most 
relevant to this particular subject population. If a church group were the 
subject population, perhaps moral beliefs would have been used. 

The second questionnaire presented stimulus persons representing all 
possible combinations of agreement and disagreement on values, norms, roles, 
ana facilities. Subjects were instructed to imagine that these stimuli 
were real people, and that "agreement" meant espousing the same beliefs 
the subject had written for himself, while "disagreement" meant a person 
espousing beliefs the subject had said were opposite to his own. 

Because a completely crossed within-subjects design would have 
required too many judgments, "black" and "white" questionnaires were pre- 
pared. Thus, a subject responded only to white or black stimuli, except 
for four stimulus persons of the other race inserted into each booklet 
as the second, sixth, tenth and fifteenth pages. These other race stimuli 
were systematically varied in agreement on values and facilities, but always 
agreed on norms and roles. Other than this systematic placement, other 
stimulus persons were ordered randomly between booklets. 

Subjects responded to each stimulus person on two types of scales: 
Belitfs and behavioral intentions. Beliefs were three items each from 
the Evaluation, Potency, and Activity scales of the Semantic Differential, 
presented as single words and rated on a 0 to 9 scale (0 = never true, 
9 = always true). Behavioral intentions ratings were made on a 0 to 9 
scale for three items from each of five factors of a Behavioral Differential 
(Triandis, Weldon, § Gtvynn, in preparation). The factors were: Super- 
ordination-Subordination ( command, obey [reverse scored], criticize); 

(exclude from neighborhood, reject as club member, refuse to 
introduce to your sister); Intimacy (reveal dreams that worry you to him. 
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discuss sex life with him, discuss intiinate thoughts); Friendship (eat with 
him, bo his close friend, gossip with hin); Respect (admire his character, 
admire his ideas, ask for his opinion). Items were randomly ordered within 
the Belief and Behavioral Intentions categories. 

In addition, subjects responded on a 0-10 graphic scale measuring 
the perceived likelihood of existence of the stimulus person (0 = impossible, 
10 = certain) and gave a numerical estimate of the relative frequency of that 
combination of characteristics ("out of 100 randomly selected people, how 
many do you think would have these characteristics?"). 

Since the results dealing with Activity, Potency, Probability, and 
Relative Frequency are not directly relevant to the hypotheses, they will 
not be discussed further. Analyses of these variables showed patterns 
similar to the others. Interested readers may obtain tables from the author. 
Procedure 

Subjects were run in the evening, in one group. Questionnaires were 
randomly distributed among desks and subjects were seated systematically 
from front to rear in order of arrival. 

Tlie "Attitude Elicitation" (open-ended) questionnaire was given first. 
Subjects were assured of anonymity, and told that the belief elicitations 
were for their own use, which was true. Ss were also allowed to retain 
their elicitation questionnaires if they desired to do so. 

The next section of the questionnaire dealt with behavioral intentions 
and evaluations. Subjects were told to respond as if they were faced with 
actual people who showed the given nattem of traits. The necessity for 
objective appraisal of one's own feelings was stressed. In essence] Ss 
were asked to take the role of an expert on their outi behavior, rather than 
that of an experiirental subject. 
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Results 

Due to space lin>itations, only those results directly relevant to the 
hypotheses will be considered here. Data for each dependent variable was 
analyzed separately in a 2x2x2x2x2 analysis of variance, with race of " 
stimulus person a between-subject factor and apreerent -disagreement on 
values, norms, roles and facilities within-subject factors. Dependent 
variables were obtained by summinp across relevant individual scales of the 
Semantic and Behavioral Differentials. Nineteen subjects rated black stin-uli, 
and 15 rated whites. 
Evaluation 

As predicted by Hyr^othesis 1. no significant main effect of race was 
present (F = 1.61, p < .21). Significant main effects were obtained for 
agreement vs. disagreement on Values (F = 40.19, p < .00001), Norms (F = 30.60, 
P < .00001), Poles (F = 19.99, p < .00009), and Pacilities (F = 19.90, 
P < .00009). The mean Evaluation scores for each main effect, together with 
percent-variance estimates (Hays, 1963), are presented in Table 1. With 
one reversal. Hypothesis 1 is supported. However, several significant inter- 
actions exist which cast son-c doubt on the original hypothesis, since no 
interaction effects between levels are predicted by the Smelser (1963) 
formulation. A Norm x Role interaction (F = 7.40, p < .on), , value x Norn. 
X Pole interaction (F = 5.0P, p < .04) and a Pace x Value X Noxr, X Pole inter- 
action (F = 5.01, p < .04), while less inportant than the main effects, do 
occur and should be considered. 



Insert Table 1 here 



Table 2 presents the four-way interaction; the lower-order effects may 
be obtained by averaping appropriate cells. Interested readers may obtain 
n complete set of tables from the author. 



Insert Table 2 here 



Table 2 shows that blacks who agree over three issues are evaluated 
more hiphly than whites in the same position, but that blacks are evaluated 
lower than whites in all other cells. This may be because blacks are expected 
to disapree, and disconfirmation may be a pleasant surprise, much like agree- 
ment after a series of disagreements (Aronson § Linder, 1965; Stapert § 
Clore, 1969). It mipht also be that white subjects have a tendency to use 
any available negative evidence to lower their evaluation of blacks. 

The within-race results indicate the presence of a proportion of agree- 
ment effect. Similar (in rank -order) evaluation scores are present in cells 
with zero, one, and two disagreements, regardless of issue. The level of 
abstraction effect clearly emerpes, however, as a greater difference in 
evaluation between the agreement and disagreement cells for more abstract 
issues than between comparable cells for the less abstract issues. 
Behavioral Intentions 

Superordination-subordination . This variable was scored in the 
^•superordinate'' direction— that is, high scores indicate intentions to 
command, criticize, and not to obey the stimulus person. A main effect for 
race was found, indicating that whites would act in a superordinate manner 
to blacks (mean 16.65) more often than to whites (mean = 14.32) (F = 10.54, 
p < .003; % variance = 9.3). Main effects for agreement-disagreement on 
values (F = 11.34, p < .002), norms (F = 6.44, p < .02), roles (F = 8.75, 
p < .006) and facilities (F ^ 17.67, p < .0002) were also found. Table 3 
presents these main effects. 
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Insert Table 3 here 

As can be seen from Table 3, the hypothesized level of abstraction 
effect is not obtained, though differences do exist. The race main effect 
nay be due to the institutionalized subordinate role of the black; the fact 
that disagreement at the highest and lowest levels of abstraction account 
for equal amounts of variance is not so easily explained. 

A significant Race x Facilities interaction effect is also present 
(F . 4.88, p < .04). Table 4 illustrates the effect. Disagreeing blacks 
are subordinated more than, any other group, perhaps again due to the 
whites' belief that blacks should be subordinate to then. I'/hite resistance 
to black militancy is perhaps an example of this phenomenon. 



Insert Table 4 here 



Hostility 

Four main effects, presented in Table 5, were found for this variable. 
No race main effect or .interactions with race were obtained. Agreement- 
disagreement on values (F « 40.40, p < .00001), norms (F = 15.20, p < .OOPS), 
roles (F » 13.23, p < .001), and facilities (F = 15.71, p < .0004) lead to 
greater expressed hostility, as would be expected from -he evaluation 
results . 



Insert Table 5 here 
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Intimacy 

Four significant main effects and two interactions were found for 
this variable. Disagreement on values (F = 33.08, n < .00001), norms 
(F = 19.11, p < .0001), roles (F = 36.78, p < .00001), and facilities 
(F = 36.78, p < .00001) lead to fewer expressions of intimate behavioral 
intentions, as presented in Table 6. Significant value x role (F = 5.73, 
p < .03) and norm x role (F = 7.82, p < .009) interactions are presented 
in Tables 7 and 8. 



Insert Tables 6, 7, and 8 here 



ERIC 



These interactions once again illustrate a proportion of agreement 
effect, combined with an importance main effect, as predicted. More agree- 
ment leads to more expressed intimacy, but the level of abstraction also 
influences the amount expressed. Disagreement on more abstract issues leads, 
as predicted, to less intimacy than disagreement on less abstract issues. 

The second hypothesis was not supported by these results, since no main 
or interaction effects involving race were significant. 
Friendship 

Four significant main effects and three significant interactions were 
found for the friendship variable. The main effects of values (F = 55.77, 
p < .00001), norms (F = 32.16, p < .00001), roles ( F = 35.57, p < .0001), 
and facilities (F = 34.46, p < .00001) agreed with previous data, as Table 
9 shows. Once again, percent of variance estimates were not exactly in 
accord with hypothesis 1, but a clear level-of-abstraction effect was 
obtained. 



Insert Table 9 here 
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The value x facilities (F = 7.75, r < .009), norm x role (F = 8.03, 
p < .008) and value x norm x role (F = 4. 78, p < .04) interactions reflect 
the same patterns noted earlier- -proportion effects combined with level of 
abstraction effects. Tables 10, 11, and 12 show that agreement at higher 
levels of abstraction leads to more "friendship" responses than agreement at 
lower levels, though more agreement gei se leads to higher ratings as well. 



Insert Tables 10, 11, and 12 here 



Respect 

Results for this variable also agree with the previous analyses in 
giving partial support to hypothesis 1. The four main effects -values 
(F = 56.15, p < .00001), norms (F = 48.30, p < .00001), roles (F = 55.84, 
p < .00001), and facilities (F = 46.79, p < .00001) are all in the expected 
direction, though some reversals size of effect are present. Table 13 
presents these main effects. 



Insert Table 13 here 



Proportion and abstraction level effects are once again obvious in the 
three significant interactions— values x norms (F = 4.45, p < .05), values x 
roles (F = 4.80, p < .04), and norms x roles (F = 7.20, p < .02). These are 
presented in Tables 14, 15 and 16. 



Insert Tables 14, 15, and 16 here 
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These tables show that more rated respect goes with more apreement, but 
that apreement on a higher level of abstraction is "worth more" respect than 
agreement at a lower level. 

Discussion 

Although Smelser's (1963) hypothesis was not perfectly supported, the 
results of this study do indicate that level of abstraction of agreement- 
disagreement has a significant effect on interpersonal attraction and 
behavioral intentions. This effect appears to be similar to what Byrne 
(1969) has discussed under the topic of "issue iimortance." 

Triandis et al.'s (1971) argument that apreement or disagreement is 
used as a cue indicating the livelihood of contrient or interdependent 
relationships remains the most parsimonious explanatory principle, especially 
in view of the specific issue used in this study. However, it should be 
remembered that the methodology used, which required subjects to predict 
their responses, nay have favored a cognitive "expectancy" orientation rather 
than an immediate evaluative response to positive or negative reinforcement. 
One iirportant question thus raised is the extent to which each orientation 
operates in actual interaction situations. 

These results support the proportionality concept as well as the effect 
of levels of abstraction. The obtained interactions show a clear 
proportionality effect, in that more agreement leads to higher evaluation, 
less hostility, more respect, etc. The level of abstraction effect occurs 
in addition to the proportionality effect, adding or subtracting more or less 
evaluation, hostility, and so on, depending on the specific levels of agreement 
or disagreement. Once again, this is most easily explained by the contrience- 
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interdependence assumption. This may be made compatible with Byrne's (1969) 
reinforcement theory if it is also assumed that the perception of contrience 
leads to a high expectancy of negative reinforcement in actual interaction 
situations. 

The results, at first plance, appear to weaken the Triandis and Davis 
(1965) position, since no race effect occurred on the Intimacy factor. 
However, if the specific scales involved in this factor are considered 
(reveal dreams, discuss sex life, discuss intimate thoughts), it becomes 
apparent that this factor represents intimate friendship rather than, say, 
heterosexual intimacy. The fact that no race effects occurred on the 
Hostility factor (exclude from neighborhood, reject as club member, refuse 
to introduce to sister) is more damaging, since these are similar to previous 
social distance items. 

The important race main effect and the race x facilities interaction on 
super-subordination also disagree with the Triandis and Davis (1965) position, 
since these are relatively formal behaviors (command, [not] obey, criticize). 
Perhaps the best unifying principle was proposed by Mezei (1971), who showed 
that perceived social pressure was responsible for the race effect, where 
obtained. (Of course, the fact that no heterosexual items were included in 
this study may have prevented the occurrence of more race effects.) It may • 
well be that norms or expectancies exist in the white population that blacks 
should be or will be subordinate to them. This may also be a social class 
effect, since there is evidence (Feldman, in press) that whites tend to 
expect blacks to be lower-class, unless evidence to the contrary is presented. 

Of course, the Triandis and Davis (1965) results were based on a within- 
subject design, while the present results are the product of between-subjects 
comparisons. IVhile an attempt was made to increase the salience of race by 
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including other-race "dummy" ratinps in each booklet, this may not have been 
entirely successful. On the other hand, the Rokeach (1961) position is con- 
tradicted by the significant four-way interaction involving race, values, norms, 
and roles. Table 2 shows clearly that blacks are evaluated, cell for cell, 
less positively than whites, except where the black stimulus person agrees 
on values, norms, and roles. In this case the black is evaluated more highly 
than the white. This may be a contrast, or a "haPpy surprise" phenomenon. 

Stein et al. (1965) showed that whites tend to regard blacks as 
different from themselves unless specific information to the contrary is 
provided. Thus, any disagreement from a black may be used as a cue indicating 
more extensive disagreement than would be expected from a white at the same 
level . 

The fact that agreement vs. disagreement on facilities controlled more 
variance than predicted calls for some comment. Political "facilities," 
such as a belief in civil disobedience, may be relatively more important as 
indicants of contrience or interdependence than roles, since the particular 
facilities chosen may imply characteristics of the person, such as a willingness 
to use violence. This would obviously be a more important source of in- 
formation than the belief that students or their elders should be the leaders 
in changing society (roles). 

Based on these results, a more empirically correct order of importance 
might be values, then norms and facilities equally, and roles. Of course, 
this ordering may be specific to the Political issue; in this context, 
facilities beliefs may be strongly related to values, since they are the 
means by which values are attained. Other topics, less abstract than politics, 
might not show the same ordering, since the value- facility connection is 
probably not as strong. "Cleanliness" is one example of a more concrete 
issue. 
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Tlie effect may also be methodological. Aronson and Linder (1965) 
showed that positive staterentl after a series of negative evaluations lead 
to greater likinp than totally positive statements. Byrne, Lamberth, 
Palmer and London (1969) interpreted this as a recency effect and presented 
data consistent with this approach. Since "facilities" was always presented 
last, agreement after a series of disagreements (values, norms and roles) 
could have lead to an overevaluation of the agreer on facilities, and thus 
to an increased percent-variance estimate. However, if this were the case, 
it seems likely that such vn interaction would have been highly significant,, 
with agreement on facilities alone producing an effect equal to that of 
agreement on several other levels. This, obviously, was not the case. 
Thus, while the hypothesis of order effects remains tenable, it is not likely 
to account for the results presented here. 

This study has demonstrated clear abstraction-level effects, under 
circumstances where Byrne's (1969) theory would not have predicted their 
occurrance. This indicates that interpersonal attraction may be determined 
by more than proportion of agreeing responses. The theoretical explanation 
offered is, admittedly, not as well defined as Byrne's. Further work needs 
to be done to specify how the expectancy of negative or positive reinforce- 
ment is related to the perception of contrience or interdependence, and how 
these relate to the effectance model which presently dominates the literature 
on interpersonal attraction. 
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Table 1 

Vean Evaluation Scores and Percent of 
Variance F.stimates— "ain Effects^ 







Mean Evaluation Score 


Factor 


Agree 


Disagree 


% Variance^ 


Values 


15.23 


12.83 


9.7 


Norms 


14.90 


13.16 


5.5 


Roles 


14.73 


13.34 


3.2 


Facilities 


14.83 


13.24 


4.? 



^1 

b, 



decimal" ^^^^ ^"^ succeeding tables are rounded to the second 



Ij/liT''^ ""^^f ' ^° ?^ ^^"^ "Omega-squared" (Hays, 1963) in this 
decimal. '"''''^^ ^"^ ' ^^^i^-a^es are rounded to the first 
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Cell Means ir. the Uace x Values x Norms x Poles 
Interaction on Evaluation 



Black Stimuli 

Y^l^ Anree Disapree 

No^s Agree Disagree Afyree Disagree 

Agree 17.57 14.30 13.70 11.77 

Roles 

Disagree 14.16 13.97 13.03 10.50 



V-*hite Stimuli 

Values hn-rt^t^ t\< 

• — i\fiTee Disagree 

Norms Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 

Acree J7.07 14.92 15.11 13.05 

Poles 

Disagree 15.26 14.37 13.05 12.05 



Table 4 

Cell Means in the Pace x Facilities 
Interaction— Super-Subordination 

Race of Stimulus Person 
Black IV^ite 
Agree 15*69 14*00 

Facilities 

Disagree 17*61 14*64 
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Tpoi.e S 

Mean Hostility Scores and Percent 
of Variance Estimates— Main Effects 



f'ean Hostility Scor* 



factor Agree Disagree % Variance 

Values 6.21 9.03 4.4 

Norms 6.65 8.59 2.0 

J^oles 6.97 8.26 0.8 

Facilities 6.68 8.56 1.8 
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Table 6 

Mean Intimacy Scores and Percent of 
Variance Estimates— Main Effects 



Factor 
Values 
Norms 
Roles 

Facilities 



Agree 



Disagree 



8.54 
8.37 
8.17 
8.46 



6.25 
6.42 
6.62 
6.32 



% Variance 



5.0 
3.6 
2.2 
4.4 



Table 7 

Cell fezris in the Value x Role 
Interaction — Intimacy 
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Roles 



Agree 



Disagree 



Values 
Agree 
9.58 



7.49 



Disagree 
6.75 

5.75 



Table 8 

Cell Means in the Norm x Role 
Interaction — Intimacy 

Norms 



Agree Disagree 
Agree 8.99 6-96 

Roles 

Disagree 7.22 6.36 
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Table 9 

ffean Friendship Scores and Percent of 
Variance EstiiTates— fain Effects 



Factor Agree Disagree % Variance 

Values 14.06 10.94 8.6 

Norms 13..68 11.32 4.9 

Roles 13.61 11.39 4.3 

Facilities 13.69 11.31 5.0 



TaMe 10 

Cell Means in the Value x Facility 
Interaction--Friendship 



Values 

Agree Disagree 
Agree 15.62 11.76 

Facilities 

Disagree 12.50 10.13 



Roles 



Table 11 
Cell Means in the Norm x Role 
Interaction-- Friendship 

Norms 



Agree Disagree 
Agree 15.15 12.08 

Disagree 12.22 10.57 
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Table 14 
Cell Means in the Values x Norms 
Interaction- -Respect 



Values 

Agree Disagree 
Agree * 15.77 11.26 

Norms 

Disagree 12.18 9.05 



Table 15 
Cell Means in the Values x Roles 
Interaction — Respect 



Values 

Agree Disagree 
Agree 15.62 11.13 ^ 

Roles 



Disagree 



12.33 



9.19 
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""I^lfL f pwram Intended for onr 15 million poor preimant 

and surplus foods projrrams make no allowance whatever for the spedal 
nutrition requirements of that critical period of development 
n;*!JLil!5"M """"^^ must rely on the donated foods proeram which Is 
undependahle. cumbersome, nnd does not provide adequate nutrition. 

—Rouehly 12 million poor depend on the food stamp pro-am, hut thev chal- 
lenjre whether less than $1 per person per day provides the "nutritionally 
adequate diet'* required hy the food stamp act 

""^u^^ilaJi?^'?"^ near-poor pre-school children have working mothers, hut 
the USDA makes food assistance avallahle to day^rare programs servlne 
fewer than 200,000. 

The Department of Asrricnlture's assessment of the situation reflects some 
measure of the prohlem. Some help, for some of the poor, some of the time, ap- 
parently adds up to their Idea of a Joh well done. For my part, that level of 
achievement Is Just not good enough. I believe we must look bevond the psper 
progress that has been cited here In recent days— that the procrnms exist, that 
they have Krown, that they cost more now than In the past— to the extent of the 
need, and to the people those promms were Intended to serve. When every 
American has access to a nutritionally adequate diet, then we may safelv say. 
"the ffap Is closed." Not before. 

Senator Kfvnkdt. I would like to expre^ my appreciation for your 
bein^ here. This is, I believe, a proprram of tremendous importance and 
consenuence. I think I find \L nuite frankly, iwst absolutely impossible 
to explain to the people of Massachusetts about the return of these 
funds. Now, vou can come up and explain here that the fom\nla is 
wron^; or yon don't have the authority. But. to the American people, 
those that are in these programs, that saw the money authorized, saw 
the money appropriated, and know, closer than us in Con^rress because 
they are livincr with the problems of hungry children every day, that 
IS not an answer. I find it completely incapable of response as to T7hy 
the whole system, so to speak, has reached a grinding halt 

We see instances where the legislative process is corrupted. I just 
recently saw it with HEW and the nutrition pro^rram that we pa.ssed 
for elderly citizens. We provided that it fro specifically into the AoA 
and they have it in the Social and Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration. And. they are setting up a planning council for political sub- 
divisions for $250,000. which is completely out of what we were trying 
to do. It far exceeded any authority or responsibility. 

Part of the problem all of us are facing are questions of confidence 
m the system. People who are working with hungiy children say, 
There you have the money and the authorization. Tell us why you 
can't get it out.'' ^ ^ 

Broad Interpretations Often Made 

I think it is a reflection of the real will and desire to do it. either 
that, or the intimidation by the Appropriations Committee. I think 
on this issue, if you said, "We have the money and we are ffoinff to 
mterpret that broadly," we would find the administration willing to 
exrend its interpretation. I see it all the time in the Public Health 
Service, section 314, they have used those funds there for the develop- 
ment of neighborhood health centers, to develop HMO's, which we 
specifically prohibited them from doing. They say it is specifically 
oroad and general. They will do it any wav they want to, when it 
serves their nurnoces. Here is a place where I think vou have fW over- 
whelming mandate of the Congress, both Democrats and Republicans. 
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I think you am boarin^ a tremendous responf^ihility for I am 
sure you areawnreof it and understand it: but, I hone you understand 
our sen<5c of frustration on it. We are not poin^r to let up on it. I am 
sure you arc not, either. To the extent that wc ran, we are jroin.«r to 
make it as uncomfortable as po«sible until we jret this out. I rhJnk 
we respect and understand each other on it. I don't think wo are beincr 
unreasonable. I think we arc just askinp a lot of hunpry children to be 
patient. You are asking them to be patient while we fi.Ture out the 
formula. There are jroinjr to be a lot of children who are not coinir 
to participate in the program because you say it needs more of a study. 

I think it is unreasonable to ask them to l)e patient any further. So 
we are not ^roing to be patient* either. 

But I ap)>reciate your beinp here, and I want to thank you very 
much. We will stay at it, and you wilK too; and we will try and get the 
job done, 

Mr. LvKo. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kennedv. Thank you very much. 

The committee is in recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:38 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed^ to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIXES 
Appendix 1 

ITEMS PERTINENT TO HEARING OF JUNE 7 



Material Submitted by the Witnesses 



FROM THE USDA 
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FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 



Some people do not have money to buy the 
food they need for good health. The United 
States Department* of Agriculture's Food 
Stamp Program is a way to help these people 
buy more and better food. 



WHO CAN GET FOOD STAMPS? 
Families or individuals who have low incomes, such as: 

• Those with no jobs. 

• Those with part-time work. 

• Those that do not earn much money. 

• Those on public welfare. 

• Many people on Social Security or with small pensions. 

HOW DOES A FAMILY FIND OUT ABOUT FOOD STAMPS? 

The head of the family goes to the welfare office. There, someone will tell him 
about gettingifood stamps. He should bring papers to show: 

• Where the family lives. 

• How many are in the family. 

• How much mon^r they have coming in each month. 

• How much the family is paying for doctor's bills and rent 

HOW DOES A FAMILY GET FOOD STAMPS? 

To take part in this program, a family must have a place to cook meals. The 
family buys food stamps which will cost about the same as the family pays each 
month for food,*- but the family gets more food stamps than it pays for. 

The welfare office tells the family how much to pay for stamps, how many 
stamps the family gets, and if any family members need to register for work. 
The total worth of stamps depenrt» on how rnany people ?re in the farr.xiy. 




HOW ARE FOOD STAMPS USED? 

Anyone in the family can take the food stamp book to a local food store and 
use the stamps like money to buy food. 

Food stamps can buy almost all food. They cannot buy liquor, beer, cigarettes* 
soap, or other things sold in the food store that are not food. And stamps cannot 
be sold to the grocer or anyone else. 

3Io5t stores ia a food sump county or city will be glad to accept the stamps. 

ARE ALL FAMILIES TREATED THE SAME WAY IN THIS PROGRAM? 

The rules of the program are the same for all families, all over the United 
States. The family's need and willingness to obey the few easy rules of the prc»gram 
are the only things that count. Xo family may be denied food stamps or be dropped 
from the program just because any member of the family is active in trying to 
get fuller citizen's benefits. 

Also, eve.i if ihey are not able to get a wage statement from the people they 
work for, low-inconie families can still get food stamps, Xo family may be put in 
a special place in line or in a separate line or told to 50me on a different day be- 
cause of race^ color, or national origin. 

If anyone believes his or her family is being unfairly denied food stamps, or has 
been unfairly dropped from the progrrm, he or she has the right to ask for, and 
get a Fair Hearing— a chance to teli his or her side of the question with the help 
of friends or a lawyer. The family can get food stamps at least until the date of 
the Fair Hearing, regardless of whether the case is won or lost 

HOW CAN A COUNTY GET THIS PROGRAM STARTED? 

The Food Stamp Program is one of two programs of the Food and Nutrition 
Ser\ ice, USDA, for needy families. The other is called the "Food Distribution Pro- 
gram." State and local welfare offices decide if there is to be a Food Stamp Pro- 
gram in the county or city. If families ask about food stamps, the public welfare 
office will kiovv that food help is wanted- 
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PROGRAMA OE ESTAMPIUAS PARA AUMENTOS 




A^pnt penoats ao ticnea d diocfo sofidcnit 
pn coopiar los alincm ifK Mooitaa p«a 
tner boou sabi EI Plpofona <fe ExanpiUtt 
pica Alinentot Drptttaneato <fe A^rioilcaa 
<fe Eicailo* Uma« (USDA) cs w awKta <fe apKiar 
■ cm penoim 1 cooipminisjr flKiores alimttios. 



(QUIENE PUEDE OBTENEK ESTAMPOXAS PAIA AUME^fT05> 
Us £MiiIm CQQ idgrem bsjoc tales cooo: 

• FamSiKsiotalMio. 

• F a milmg o c ttibijansato parte dddu. 

• FimXs<)oe no ftfUA Instate dtoeix). 

• Fttaatis(|KckpeAaendeUasistn:dipgU 

• Modmpetsoo«i<r> e <feptnJmddSqpitDSodaI6<f»ietio» 



<C0MO SE PUEDE INFORMAK UNA FAMOIA ACFHCA DE LAS ESTAMPULAS PAKA AUMENTOS? 

EI abm 6c facmla va i U o6cina <le msteocu pobtica (wdCirt). AIU cs tnfofma<lo acerca <fe las «>tf*«*piW 
pafaaIimentDi.Dd)edUaraclos sig uieotes«tocoa ^ 

• Domidlio de U famila. 

• NuaerodemiefobrosdeUfaaitla. 

• lofresosmauttaloooa^OKntac. 

• Casta deUfaittUia<feftoUf<fesetTiQ08iafdkDi. 



(CCMO ADQUIERE UNA FAMOIA ESTAMPIUAS PAKA AUBCENTOS? 

Paia panidjar <fe cste programa U familia ddKfi tcncr unstdopaiacocuur. La faxnilia cocnpra cscampiUas 
que le cucsun apnnsnadaroente lo mismo que to que gasta memualmente en comida. peto aJquiere mis 
eitampUlas para alioentos qoe por las qae paga. 

U ofidsa ae asistenda pabUca infonna a la faoiUa cuittto »ao a ptgar poc las estampillas, qui n&taao 6t 
*itas pueden obttner. f si algto Duembro <fc U famau oaesita 
depeodc dc coiatds takaJbtja te «^pfmr la fvmlta. 
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{GOMO SE USAH las ESTAMPflLAS PAKA AlOffNTOS? 

Cualquienea b bnnSa poede Uew d Vhto de wtimpilTw a U titoda dp coaacxbles y imrias comosi 
fucno ^Sntto pan cowpraf >fiiHtnioa. 

Gpd lis otimpniai se poede coinpor au onfcyritf due de alimencos. No se poeie oocnpcar Ikor. oeevaa, 
ryfrillot, u ota> com ye fccdta en didm ticodtf ye do son ilmr^ntoi Us otampUIai do se poedefi 
>CBikr Di CQOKfOMte OS a oidie mis. 

X«a auyorfa de Iss ticwfao de co oiwd bta^ en los coodMlot 6 cmdidei doode cxiste d Propana de 
FlitiiiyMixjwya AfiB0Moi» hs o cepc a rf ia coo gosux. 



iSON TOOAS LAS FAMOXAS TtATADAS CON IGUALDAO EN £STC PROGRAM A? 

La* rt||as del programa soo la» mbmas para todai Us Caoufias en Ettados Unidov Lo unSco que importa 
cs b nec e skb d de b CanatU y sa boeoa rofantad para acfmr bs re^as del pco g r ai aa. No »c podran negar bs 
esrampillat a otnguna faoaUa, o qaitarb dd p to fiama por d bedio de que alguno de tu% oiiembros trate de 
adqumrb eocfido pknoiCQiood iididano Adeafa>b»taodbsdeingrcio<lajo»pucdenobceaerbs ftfiinpina * 
para alxoieotoe auaque no puedan oooseguir tm certs6cado de io g f cso s de sus patrooes. Ningtma CamSUa ddx 
ler poesta en uo sitio especial en b Gna de cspera, 6 ep una Boea separada 6 se le podra decir qoe vueha ocro 
^ a cama de sa raxa, color u origen. 

Si ;i.*fiiicn oree ye a so £aaiilta io jiitfMnm ie le oa^ao bs cstenpilbs 6 b ban qpitado dd piogtac-a, «pa 
ye tMne dffcAo de tolkitif y oMcncf ooa aodicDcxa wnpatoal o sea b opoctooidad de czpltcif so caio asle 
peoooas «iesiotcresadas ooo b ayoda de algun jo:^ 6 no abogado. Mieatras tioto so ftniTn tieae dextcbo de s^goir 
adyuiecdo etfampflbt para alfmrncog hasta d db •'e b awtifncrt, a pcsar de ye gaoe 6 pieida d ctso. 



(CCMO PUEDE UN CONDADO EMPEZAR ESTE PROGRAMA? 

El Piogiam a de rttimpinas para Alaoentotes oao de k» progiainatde atisf ni na dd Scrxicbde A!ireecto> 
y Nutnca6o dd USDA para bm^as Decesttadas. El ocro se lUina "Programa de Disinboci6n de Aliznentos.** 

Las ofidnas de awretvia pubtica locales y cstatales deaden si poede habtr un Progranu de Estampilbs 
para Alxosectos en d coodado 6 b dt^fbd. 

Si bs famiTias solidtao infonnes aoerca de las f«r»»npffif para a Cm en t oSy b o6dna de aastenaa pubUca 
labci <|oe se oecesica ayoda de ilimentns 
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The Food Sump Program enables low income households lo buy more food of orealer variety to 
"^Z^Vf'^"^ "T" * money-the amount based on fimily size and net 

^^ V^^ ' ^^^^ ''^ can be spent I,ke money in 

paflicipating food stores. 

Major ^ttnges vvere made in the Food Stamp Program by the 1971 amendments (Public Uw 91 -671) 
to the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

10 aiMhfy for food stamp benefits, households must meet certam nationwide elig^iUty sUndards that 
incJude income. relatiOfwhip of household members, and work regi$UatK)n. With one exception food 
stamp houset*u>Ids must be able to prepare meah. Certain senior atizens may LSe food stamps to pay 
for deti^ered meals (MeaH-on^^VheeW. The foltewingauestwns and answers pertiin to this service. 

1. WHAT ARE MEALSON4IVHEELS? 

This is a common name given to meals delivered to the home. Some of th«« services may be 
authorized by the Department of Agriculture's Food and Nutrition Service to accept food 
stamps. 

2. WHO IS ELIGIBLE FOR MEALSON-WHEELS? 

All food stamp reopients-aged 60 or over-who are physically handicapped, feeble or cannot 
prepare all of the-r meals may take paa in the Meals cn WheeH service if it is available in their 



3. HOWWILLTHEMEALSONWIEELSRECIPIFNTBE IDENTIFIED? 

Each household with one or more persons that are eBgible to use feed stamps for delivered 
meab.will be given a re^Ur food stamp identification card marked with the letter -M." 

4. HOW LONG MAY A PERSON TAKE MEALSON-WHEELS? 

As long as necessary. However, persons who are authorized to buy delivered meals for a short 
lime, such as while convalescing, will have an expiration date on their identification cards 

5. MUST ALL OF THE FOOD STAMP ALLOTMENT BE SPENT FOR DELIVERED MEALS? 
Food stamps may be used for meals delivered to the home or eligible foods in a retail food 
store authorized to accept food stamps, or both. 
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6. ARE COOKING FACILITIES NECESSARY FOR OELIVEREO MEALS? 

Cooking facittttes ve necessaiy unless the participant lives alone or lives only with spouse or 
with a roomer. 



7. CAN THE SPOUSE OF THE ABOVE PARTICIPANT RECEIVE OELIVEREO MEALS? 

Yes. the spouse of a person without cooking f2cttities may be eligible to receive ineals and need 
not be age 60 Of over, nor disabled. 



Any food stamp participant may request a fair hearing if he fetH a decision regarding his 
pvtictpabon has been untair. Each household should be informed of its right to j fair he^f iiig 
at the time of application. The st»idards for participation in the Food Stamp Prograitt are the 
same for everyone without regard to race, color, religious creed, rtational origrt. or poltlica! 
beliefs. 



FOR FULL ANOCOfMPLETE IN FORMAT ION, CONTACT YOUR LOCi^L FOOO STAMP 
CERTIFICATION OR WELFARE OFFICE 



The ^ood Statno Facts wrwt mdud*: 

• ELlGteiUTV REQUIREMENTS 

• PURCHASE REQUIREMENTS 

• HOUSEHOLD OEFlNtTlON 

• HOUSEHCID INCOME OEOUCTIONS 



• WORK REGISTRATION 

• MCALSONWlEEt^ 

• FAIR HEARINGS 

• REOPIENT RESTONSIBIUTY 



